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FOX’S EPISTLES.* 











George Fox had received very little scholastic 
instruction, but he possessed a mind of no ordi- 
nary powers, cultivated too, in a particular direc- 
tion, in a very remarkable manner. The true 
knowledge of God, not as-an intellectual specu- 
lation, but as that which gives rest to the awa- 
kened conscience, was the great object of his 
longing search from youth to manhood ; and in 
this search his almost constant companion was 
the Bible. There he conversed with Patriarchs 
and Prophets, with the Lord Jesus and his 
Apostles, till he became most intimately imbued 
with the contents of the Holy Scriptures. But, 
though every word of inspiration was precious to 
him, his great desire was to know the mind of 
the spirit—the true harmony of the various parts 
f the divine records. He conversed extensively 
ith esteemed religious teachers of various 
‘lasses, but he found they were no physicians in 
iscase. More and more, he was brought with 
hild-like submissiveness to look to Christ as his 
uly helper: and thus, after a course of deep 
iritual discipline, his eye was opened more 
ully to see in the light of the Holy Spirit, the 
haracter of his Saviour, and to rejoice in him 
iceedingly. 

Having partaken largely of the spiritual bap- 
sm of his Lord, many divine truths were opened 
pon his mind with great clearness. Unshackled 
tom human ties, and from all the religious sys- 
ems of men, the great elements and character- 

















































































































*A part of this introduction was inserted, in the 
uurth number of the second volume, but as that num- 
er Was issued more than five years ago, and a large 
prtion of our present subscribers have come in since 
at date, itis hoped that the repetition will not be 
temed impertinent. 
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istics of the Christian dispensation, in its native 
simplicity and purity, rose gradually before him. 
As he travelled onward in his experience, he 
found that what was from time to time unfolded 
to his mind was in the fullest harmony with 
Holy Writ. Many things in the so-called reli- 
gious world now appeared to him in a new light, 
and grieved in spirit with its multiplied corrup- 
tions, he felt himself required by a divine im- 
pulse to proclaim to others the Truth which he 
had found to the blessedness of his own soul. 
His great mission, was not to founda sect, but 
to speak truth to all, and to call all out of every 
untruth to the knowledge for themselves, of 
Him, who is the Truth. The acknowledgment 
of Christ with the lip as a divine person, and the 
talking about faith in Him, and of his various 
offices were prevalent enough in many circles ; 
but the true belief in Him with the heart unto 
righteousness—the acceptance of Him as the 
only Lord of the soul, and dependence upon Him 
for continual guidance by his Spirit—these were 





things which appeared to George Fox sadly de- 
ficient in his day. 

As the work of the Holy Spirit on the soul of 
man, is the great ‘means by which it is stimu- 
lated and enabled to resist the world, the flesh, 
and the devil, so had all these powers combined 
to stultify its authority and to give the name of 
Christianity to the dogmas or appointments of 
men, or too much to limit divine power to the 
agency of the inspired letter which the wisdom 
of man was so able. to bend to its own purposes, 
but which his unassisted wisdom was wholly un- 
able truly to unfold. He saw that the corrup- 
tions of the Christian Church had always been 
indicated by the increase of dependence upon 
man, in the work of religion—“ the priests of old 
time ruled by their means, and the people léved 
to have it so.’ ‘These words appeared to him 
descriptive of a great human tendeney, forming 
part of those lusts of the flesh, against which the 
Holy Spirit ever warreth, and he spake much of 
that divine light given to man, by which the in- 
ward working of these lusts was manifested, and 
of that inward warfare with the soul’s enemies, 
in which every one must be a soldier for himself, 
under Christ his Captain—denouncing all those 
arts which he saw to be so prevalent, by which 
man was persuaded that he could gain the crown, 
without enlisting under the banner of the cross. 
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You must instruct and teach your In. 


reluctance to cme to Him in truth, notwith-| dians and negroes and all others, that Christ by 


standing the drawings of his love, and the free 
offers of his mercy in Christ, the propitiation for 
the sins of the world, were the basis of his ap- 
peals. He was eminently a preacher of the free 
grace of God to all who repent, and who, in sub- 
jection to his Spirit, truly come unto Christ. The 
experimental work of the Spirit in bringing the 
soul in living faith to Christ as its Lord and 
Saviour, was indeed the great theme of his min- 
istry ; it was that which. he felt himself called to 
urge upon all, that the foundation might be 
sound, and the superstructure solid. 

We do not hesitate then to say, however ig- 
norant George Fox might be of many things 
which rank high in the worldly scale, he was a 
scribe well instructed, and that he was eminently 
qualified to know of Christ’s doctrine, by an ex- 
emplary obedience and devotion to his will, and 
by an humble reliance upon his all-sufficient aid. 
“ He had,” says William Penn, “an extraordi- 
nary gift in opening the Scriptures. He would 
go to the marrow of things, and show the mind, 
harmony, and fulfilling of them, with much 
plainness, and great comfort and edification.” 

The writings of such a man are an object of 
interest to the serious professor of religion of any 
name ; but they have a peculiarand strong claim 
to attention from the members of that Society, 
which he was instrumental in forming. The 
Epistles now presented to the reader exhibit this 
good man in one uniform character, that of a 
Christian Apostle, ever laboring to promote 
“glory to God in the highest—peace on earth— 
and good will to man.” With what zeal he 
watched over every part of that flock of which he 
was more peculiarly a shepherd, will appear, from 
these pastoral letters. But his Christian love 
and zeal were not confined by any sectarian 
boundaries ; they extended to every part of the 
human family: and many of the letters evince a 
great desire for the extension of Christ’s king- 
dom in the heathen world. He had himself 
been in the West Indies and North America, in 
both which countries the instruction of the Afri- 
ean slaves in the great truths of the Gospel, and 
the improvement of their condition, deeply in- 
terested him. 

The state of the Indians also claimed much of 
his attention.. Looking upon the Gospel of 
Christ as adapted to the spiritual wants of man 
universally, his letters to his friends in America 
show how desirous he was that the Indians 
should be instructed in the truths of Christianity. 
The want of civilization does not appear to have 
occurred to him as an objection to the instrue- 
tion of the Indians, in “that way wherein the 
wayfaring man thongh a fool need not err.” 
“ All Friends everywhere,” says he, “all that 
have Indians or Blacks, are to preach the Gospel 
to them and other servants, if they be true Chris- 
tians ; for the Gospel was to be preached to every 


the grace of God tasted death for every man, and 
gave himself a ransom for all men to be testified 
in due time ; and is the propitiation for the sins 
of the whole world.” 

The same enlarged views are evinced in his 
letters to the friends who, from being engaged in 
a seafaring life, had become captives on the 
coastof Africa. He wishes them to acquire the 
language of the Turks, that they might be able 
to communicate to them the glad tidings of sal. 
vation, by speaking, and by translating books 
into their language. The horrors even of Alger. 
ine slavery appear to have been lessened in his 
view, by the hope that it might be the means of 
good to the captors. It seems that the captives 
were allowed to meet together for the purpose of 
divine worship. George Fox exhorts them to 
the firm support of their Christian testimony, 
and in one letter observes: “I think you have 
more liberty to meet there than we have here, 
for they keep us out of our meetings, and cast us 


into prison, and spoil our goods.”’ 
’ £ 
(To be continued.) 


Account of BENJAMIN Hart Coresy, of Holy. 
bourne, Alton, an Elder, who died 12th month 
Oth, 1852, in the 70th year of his age. 

This humble-minded and retiring Christian 
appeared through life a consistent member of 
our Society, endeavoring to be exemplary in 
maintaining our testimonies. Whilst engaged inf’ 
business, he studied to promote the comfort of 
the young people in his establishment, and to 
extend a watchful care over them; at the same 
time, it was evidently his concern to watch over 
himself, and rightly to discipline his own mind 
A few extracts from his journal will justify these 
remarks, and shew, in some degree, bis religious. 
feelings, and the source from whence he derivelfif 
his strength for the labors and the trials of his 

ath. 

Eleventh month 27th, 1826. “ Went to pay 
a charitable visit to a poor old woman, and fount 
her removed. Intended to have gone two 0 
three evenings before, but made excuses to my 
self for deferring. May I remember it hereafte 
—not to delay doing good till it is too late. To 
wards the close of meeting to-day, favored wit! 

a little rising of mental supplication for bes 

help. May this be more and more striven afte 

in all our meetings, and a watchful care be kept 
up against the intrusion of wandering imagins 
tions.” 

Eleventh month 24th, 1827. Much tried 
with the state of business, the consequence © 
vigorous opposition. Although it appears tor 
quire an increase of active exertion, yet may 
endeavor to guard against my mind being 
much absorbed and tried with it, but simply e 
deavor, day by day, to do what seems best, a™ 
leave any anxious care about the future. A° 
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cepted acknowledgements for payments on un- 
stamped paper—this is going backward. May 
I be more careful herein, and in mildness and 
humility inform the parties that I am not easy to 
take them.” 

He believed it right to retire from business, 
when about 48 years of age, having acquired as 
much as he thought needful for his simple habits, 
and considering it a duty thus to make way for 
others. 

Second month 25th, 1835. 
withdrawn from the active pursuits of trade, yet 


I find my spirit often too much occupied with | 


my petty concerns, and too greatly tried with the 
little cross occurrences that beset my path, and 
too acutely to feel any little painful conduct from 
others; may [| earnestly seek after that charity 
which puts the most favorable construction upon 
the actions of all men, and particularly as regards 
the conduct that is shown towards me.”’ 

Fifth month 24th, 1838. “Off my guard 
during the past week ; spoke harshly to beggars 
and hawkers who had intruded. May I remem- 
ber that the sons of affliction and labor are equal- 
ly the objects of the care of our Father in Hea- 
ven; may I pity their necessities, and be more 
careful not to add, by my contumely, to their 
other trials.” 

First month 21st, 1838. “ A season of bodi- 
ly weakness and besetment of mind—much ex- 
ercise—unable even to think a good thought; 
yet I hope not altogether deserted—a little en- 
;gcouraged by public exhortation, and the revival 
of the declaration, ‘If any man lack wisdom, let 
him ask of God, who giveth to all men liberally.’ 
Grant, most merciful Father, ability to come 
unto thee, and toask, in faith, nothing wavering, 
wisdom to direct the way wherein I should go; 
and grant, I reverently pray thee, that I may 
find ‘ grace to help in time of need.’ Strengthen 
me with a little strength, ere I go hence to be 
een of men no more.” 

Second month 11th, 1839. “Went to London 
m business—much occupied therewith. Through 
nadvertence made appointments which prevent- 
el my attending a week-day meeting when in 

wn. May I be more careful in this respect in 
ature.” 

His health, which was always delicate, became 


“Though now | 


my ailments appearing at timeselikely to end in 
entire inability to walk; yet I have much cause 
| for thankfulness, that, during this long time of 
bodily weakness, my spirits have been mostly as 
good as usual, and an assured hope has attended, 
that, if it please the Lord to eall me hence by 
this present sickness, my sins, which have been 
manifold, will be forgiven me, through sincere 
repentance, and faith in the mercy of Almighty 
God, and the mediation of Jesus Christ our 
Lord.” 

First month 2d, 1842. “As it has pleased 
the Almighty to permit me to behold the com- 
mencement of another year, may it be my first 
care to dedicate it to Him, to do his will in all 
things. Show me, O Lord, the way wherein I 
should walk, and grant unto me, I reverently 
pray thee, ability, through thy Holy Spirit, to 





come up before thee therein in humility and 
godly fear, and either to do or to suffer whatso- 
ever thou mayst see meet in thy Divine Provi- 
dence to appoint unto me, humbly trusting that 
thou wilt make all things work together for good 
to those who love thee, and keep thy command- 
ments. Grant, Q Lord my God, that neither 
heights nor depths, neither things present nor 
things to come, may be able to separate me from 
thy love which is in Christ our Lord, to whom, 
with Thee, be all glory, honor, thanksgiving, and 
praise, now and for ever. Amen.” 

Fifth month 2d, 1842. “This day I enter 
upon my 60th year. The shadows of the evening 
appear fast gathering around me: although we 
have now had fine weather for some time, yet 
my bodily weakness and debility appear rather 
to increase; my whole frame totters, my feet can 
scarcely support my weight. May I be warned 
by these plain indications to set my house in or- 
der, and seek earnestly to God, through the 
mediation of his beloved Son, Christ Jesus our 
Lord, to quicken me through the effectual opera- 
tion of his Holy Spirit, to work out my soul’s 
salvation in fear and trembling, and to pass the 
few remaining days which may be permitted me, 
in meekness, in watchfulness, and in fear. Grant, 
O most merciful Father, that, if it be thy good 
pleasure to call me hence at this time, I may 
experience thy grace to be sufficient for me in 
the hour of need; forgive, I beseech thee, my 





bout this time increasinglyso. For the last seven | manifold iniquities and transgressions from my 
pears of his life he was unable to walk, from a} youth up, even unto this day, though they be as 
Mntraction of the limbs, which was attended with | scarlet, and suffer me to lift up my head in 


evere suffering, and, latterly, he could not stand, 
bit he was lifted about by his attendants, towards 
hom, whilst gratefully acknowledging their at- 


humble hope of thy goodness and mercy, through 
faith in Christ Jesus our Lord, to me, who have 
indeed been an unworthy and unprofitable ser- 


éttions, he set an example of kindness and con- | vant.” 


deration that was truly instructive. A few more 
tracts from his journal may be interesting. 


lemorandum, my rheumatism and general debi- 
y have much increased, without being in the 


| 


Fifth month 26th, 1843. 


“Since my last 
memorandum, have been favored with some 
Seventh month 24th, 1841. “Since my last| mitigation of my suffering, a little relief as to my 


head; may I cherish thankfulness for this and 
every favor. May none put off, to a time of 


ust improved by medical aid; the last two| sickness, the preparation for death; for alas! in 
teks I have been almost confined to the house, | illness, the sufferings of the body seem often so to 
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absorb our thoughts, that we are incapable of 
more than attention to its weakness. Pity my 
infirmity, and forgive my iniquity, O most mer- 
ciful Lord God, 1 reverently pray thee, for thy 
beloved Son’s sake.” 

Fifth month 3d, 1852. “I yesterday entered 
upon my 70th year, which period I could scarce- 
ly have expected to reach, in my state of great 
bodily debility, which has been gradually in- 
creasing upon me and rendering me more help- 
less, and a fear has sometimes attended, lest, in 
this long protracted weakness, there may have 
been rather a going backward than forward in 
the Christian race; and sometimes the enemy 
has buffeted me with many doubts and fears and | 
temptations, but the prayer of my heart hasbeen 
to the Lord, that his hand may be stretched forth 
t save me, that the flood overwhelm not my 
soul, and that I may be found watching, when it 
may please him to call me to give an account of 
my stewardship, in humble hope that God will 
forgive my iniquities for the sake of Jesus Christ 
our Lord; to whom be all glory, honor, thanks- 
giving, and praise, now and for ever. Amen.” 

His mind appeared clear to the last, and his 
judgment sound; and he evinced such a lively 
interest in the welfare of his relatives and friends 
as greatly endeared him to them. He was strik- 
ingly supported under his protracted sufferings, 
nothing like a murmur being recollected to es- 
cape his lips. He was favored with resignation 
to the Divine will, and enabled to put his trust 
in the Lord, saying, “we do not serve a hard 
Master.” 

Being very desirous of not giving way to un- 
necessary personal indulgence, he did not keep 
his bed a single\day, and was brought down as 
usual, about eight o’clock, on the day of his 
decease. In the afternoon, he complained of 
faintness, and requested to be laid down on the 
sofa, and in a few minutes quietly passed away. 

He had repeatedly alluded to the probability 
that his removal would be sudden, and his friends 
thankfully believe that the summons did not 
find him unprepared.— Annual Monitor. 
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To Sovereigns and those in authority in the Na- 
tions of Europe, and in other parts of the 
World where the Christian Religion is pro- 
fessed. 


From the Yearly Meeting of the Religious Society of 
Friends of Great Britain and Ireland, held in 
London, 1849. 


It having pleased the Lord to bring our fathers 
to a sense of the cruelty and wickedness of the 
African Slave Trade, and of the injustice of hold- 
ing their fellow men in Slavery, they were 
strengthened to act upon the conviction wrought 
on their minds: they set at liberty those they 
held in bondage, and in their faithfulness they 
enjoyed the answer of a good conscience towards 
God. In that love which comes from Him, 
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their hearts were enlarged in love to their neigh. 
bor, and they could not rest without endeavoring 
to bring others to that sense of justice and mercy 
to which the Lord had brought them. From that 
time to the present day we have felt it to be laid 
upon us as a church to bear a testimony against 
the sin of Slavery. 

We have believed it to be our Christian daty 
to represent the wrongs inflicted upon the people 


of Africa, and repeatedly to plead the cause of 


the Slave in addresses to our own Government. 
We rejoice and are thankful at the progress 
which has been made in this country and in 
other nations in this cause of righteousness, 
Hundreds of thousands of slaves have been re. 
stored to liberty, and many of the nations of the 
civilized world are now, to a large extent, de- 
livered from the guilt of the African Slave 
Trade,—a trade which the Congress of Vienna, 
in 1815, pronounced to be “a scourge which 
desolates Africa, degrades Europe and afflicts 
| humanity,’ and for the suppression of which 
| laws have been enacted. But our hearts are sor. 
|rowful in the consideration that this traflic is 
| still carried on to a large extent, and that a vast 
amount of the population of the western worldix 
still subject to the cruelty and the wrong o! 
Slavery. We desire to cherish this sympathy, 
and that we may behold the increase of it among 
all men everywhere. 

One God is the Creator of us all, his eyes ar 
| in every place beholding the evil and the good 
| He will bring every work to judgment, and ever 
| secret thing, whether it be good or whether it b 
jevil. The families of the earth are all of on 
| blood ; all partakers in the same corrupt natur 
| consequent upon the fall of man; all are alik 

subject to infirmity, disease, and death, and al 
amenable to the same judgment after death. 1 
the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ there isn 
respect for persons; He tasted death for eve 
man; all distinctions of country, tongue am 
| color are merged in the immensity of that lo 
in which the Father has sent the Son to be th 
Saviour of the world. Wherever the religion 
the Gospel of Christ obtains its proper pla 
within us, it softens our hearts; it brings ma 
into fellow-feeling with his fellow man; it bri; 
him to regard every man asa brother, and 
look upon the nations of the earth as all of 
family. Amongst the millions of mankind the 
is not one beneath the notice of our Father wi 
is in Heaven; if we be partakers of his love, 
leads us into pity for the forlorn, the helpless 
the oppressed ; and it constrains us to do wh 
we can to mitigate the pain and to assuage 4 
sorrows of those who are in suffering ; to befriet 
the friendless, and to labor for the improveme 
of the condition of the most degraded of | 
race. 
We are now assembled in our Yearly Meet! 
for the promotion of charity and godliness amon: 
ourselves, and, according to our measure, fort 
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spre’ adios r of truth ind righteousness upon the 
earth. The condition of the natives of Africa, | 
as affected by the continuance of the Slave 
Trade, and that of the slaves in North and South | 
America, and on the islands adjacent to that con- 
tinent, have again awakened our sympathy. We 
submit to the consideration of all those in authori- | 
ty in the nations which take upon them the | 
name of Christ, the utter incompatibility of | 
Slavery with the divine law. ‘Thou shall love | 
thy neighbor as thyself.”’ All things whatso- 
ever ye would that men should do to you do ye even 
soto them;” these were the precepts of our Lord. | 
He spoke as never man spoke, and of his words 
He declared, *‘ Heaven and earth shall pass 
away, but my words shall not pass away ;” they 
are the law of God’s righteousness to all genera- | 
tions. We submit whether, without breaking | 
this law, it be possible for man to hold or claim 
aright to property in the person of his fellow 
man: whether, admitting the supreme authority 
of this law, man can buy or sell his brother: 
whether he can withhold from those who labor 
for him that which is just and equal; whether 
the foreed and uncompensated labor of the Negro 
slave be not the breaking of this law; in short, 
whether any man or any of the nations of men 
can, in any one of these things, violate the law 
of the Lord and be guiltless. 

For the space of three hundred years, the 
trade in slaves has been carried on from Afric: 





to the opposite shores of the Atlantic; and this 
traflic in- the persons of men is still prosecuted 
with unrelenting and unmitigated cruelty ; year 
by year countless multitudes are torn from all 
that they hold dear in life, to pass their days in 


toil and misery. Men are still to be found so 
hardened in heart, so bent upon the gain of op= 
pression, and so devoid of all that we deem the 
common feelings of humanity, as to spend their 
time and talents in pursuit of this criminal com- 
merce. We forbear to enter in detail upon the 
large variety of human suffering, inseparable from 

this complicated iniquity. But we trust we do 

uot take too much upon ourselves, iu asking those 

vhom we now address, to open their ears to the 

groaning of the oppressed, and to give themselves 

to sympathy with their sufferings; to think upon 

the war, the rapine, and bloodshed, attendant 

upon the capture of slaves in the interior of Af- 

nea—upon what they are made to endure in their | 

tansit to the coast and in their passage across | 
the ocean ; and not to shrink from making them- | 
elves acquainted with the horrors and loath- 
wmeness of the Slave-ship, to follow the poor, | 
helpless, unoffending Negro, if he survive the | 
nfering of the voy age, and to think upon his | 
tondition when landed upon a fdreign shore, and 
entered upon a life of hard and hopele s8 servi- 
tude—it may be—to be worked to death in his 
arly manhood, or to live to behold his children | 
tubjected to the same degradation and oppression 
’ himself. 


| 
| 
| 
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Blessed is the man that conside reth the poor. 
| The blessing of the Lord resteth upon him, who, 
knowing the evil which attends his neighbor's 
lot in life, is stretching forth his hand for the 


| relief of his poverty and distress, and his blessing 


is upon those who, like the Patriarch of old, are 
inquiring into the sorrows and hardship of the 
| poor, the fatherless, and those that have none to 
help them. “ The cause which 1 knew not, 
I searched out.’ 

Our eis are awakened, not for the na- 
tive African alone, and the victims of the Afri- 
can Slave Trade, but we feel for those who are 
living and laboring in a state of Slavery, who 
were born in Slavery, and possibly may die sub- 
ject to its privation and its hardship. In those 
countries in which this system is upheld by law, 
man is degraded to the condition of a beast of 
burthen, and regarded as an article of merchan- 
dise. The slave has nothing in life that he can 
call his own ; his physical powers, the limbs of 
his body, belong to another; it can scarcely be 
said that the faculties of his mind are his own. 
All that distinguishes him as a rational creature 
s, by the law of the State, treated as the proper- 
ty of another. He may be a man fearing God, 
and desiring to approve himself a disciple of 
Christ—we believe that there are such. What- 
ever the consistency of his character as a Chris- 
tian, and however advanced in the cultivation of 
his mind, all avails him nothing, he is still a 
slave, and the law allows him nothing to look to 
in life but hopeless, helpless, friendless Slavery. 
Endowed by his Maker with capacity for enjoy- 
ment like other men, he has his social affections, 
he may be honorably married, and in married 
life surrounded by offspring dear to him as his 
own flesh; but he knows not the day nor the 
hour in which he may be torn from his wife, or 
in which his children, at their tender age, may 
be snatched away; sold to the man- trader, and 
carried into far distant captivity. So long as 
Slavery is upheld by law we can have no securi- 
ty for the extinction of a trade in slaves. Such 
are the contingencies of the system under every 
modification of which it is capable, that until 
Slavery be abolished, men, women and children 
will, we fear, be imported from Africa, and be 
bought and sold like the cattle of the field, and 
the barbarities of the Slave-market will continue 
| to pollute the towns and villages of those islands 
in the West Indies in which Slavery exists, and 
in the Slave-holding countries of America. 

The subject is so vast and of such manifold 
atrocity, we think, that even the history of the 
whole “world does not furnish a parallel to its 
crime. We deem it scarcely possible for a man 
of the most comprehensive mind fully to possess 
himself of the extent of the evil. The Lord alone 
doth know: none but the Infinite Mind can com- 
prehend the individual and the aggregate suffer- 
ings of those subjected to these enormities. God 
‘alone can reach the heart and awaken the con- 
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science. 
reverence and fear,—it is our prayer, that He 
may bring every one to a sense of his own share 
in the guilt, and that, ceasing from his iniquity, 
the condemnation resting upon the man-stealer, 
and upon those who trade in the persons of men, 
may no longer attach itself to any one bearing | 
the name of Christian ; and that the Slave-holder, 
whether he be more or less involved in the sin 
of oppression, may be brought to act in obedience 
to the law of impartial and uncompromising 
equity, and, without hesitation and without de- 
lay, restore to immediate and unconditional free- 
dom every slave he holds in bondage. 

The Gospel of Christ is preciousto us. Through 
the mercy of God to our souls we trust we are 
prepared in some degree, to appreciate the means 
which, in his wisdom and love, He has provided 
for the redemption of the world, and the recon- 
ciling of man to Himself. In the word of ancient 
prophecy, Christ was promised that in Him all 
the families of the earth might be blessed. We 
cannot butentertain the opinion that the enlight- 
enment of multitudes of the inhabitants of Afri- 


. * . . ai | 
ca, and their participation in the privileges and 


the consolation of the Christian Religion, have 
been much retarded by the evil deeds of many | 
who have gone among ‘them ; and especially that 
the cruelty and wickedness of the Slave-Trade | 
have done much to keep them in ignorance of | 
Him who died for them. In that love which 
extends over sea and land, and seeks the happi- 
ness of the whole human race, we make our ap- 





It is our strong desire,—we speak with ; Extracts from the Speech of Charles Sumner, on 


the Nebraska Bi!l, delivered 2d mo. 21, in the 
U. S. Senate. 
(Continued from page 471-) 

At the time that Washington took his first oath 
to support the Constitution of the United States, 
the national ensign nowhere within the National 
Territory covered a single slave. In the States, 
as a sectional institution, beneath the shelter of 
jecal laws, Slavery, unhappily, found a home. 
But in the only Territories, at this time belong. 
ing to the Nation, the broad region of the North. 
west, it had already, by the ordinance of Free. 
dom, been made impossible, even before the 
adoption of the Constitution. The District of 
Columbia, with its fatal dowry, had not yet been 
acquired. 

Entering upon his high duties, Washington, 
himself an  Abolitionist, was surrounded by men 
who, by their lives and declared opinion, were 
pledged to warfare with slavery. There was John 
Adams, the Vice President, who had early an- 
nounced that “ consenting to slavery is a sacrile- 
gious breach of trust.” “There was Alexander 
Hamilton, who, as a member of the Abolition 
| Society of New York, had only recently united 
\in a solemn petition for those who, “ though Sree 
by the laws of God, are held in Slavery by the 
laws of the State.” There was, also, another cha- 
racter of spotless purity and commanding influ- 


| ence, John Jay, President of the Abolition So- 





peal to those with whom it lies, and respectfully 
press upon them to take their part, in accordance 
with the peaceable religion of Christ, in remoy- 
ing every impediment out of the way, that, 
through the grace of God, the African, of ev ery 
ttibe and every tongue, may be brought to the 
knowledge of the Truth as it is in Jesus. 

May it please the Lord Almighty to bless those 
who reign, and those who are in authority, in 


every nation in which Christianity is acknow- | 


ledged. May his wisdom preside in all their 
councils, and the law of his righteousness be the 
rule of their actions May the Prince of Peace, 
Christ Jesus our Saviour, be honored wherever 
his name is known. May his holy religion obtain | 
its rightful influence in the earth, and the people | 
become prepared to offer praise to God in the 
language uttered by the Heavenly Host—“Glory 
to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good 
will towards men.’ 


Signed in and on behalf of the Meeting, 
GEORGE STACEY, 
Clerk to the Meeting this year. 


Religion which includes positive virtues, and 
an absence from vices, joined to a peaceful con- 
science, and a well grounded hope of a better 
life, is the first and greatest cause of happiness. 

J. CLARKSON. 


| 





ted States. 


ciety of New York, until, by the nomination of 
Washington, he became Chief Justice of the Uni- 
In his sight, Slavery was an “ ini- 
quity’’—“‘a sin of crimson dye,”’ against which 
ministers of the Gospel should testify, and which 
the Government should seek in every way to 
abolish. “ Were I in the Legislature,” he wrote, 
“T would present a bill for the purpose with great 


}eare, and [ would never cease moving it till it 


became a law, or I ceased to be a member. Till 
America comes into this measure, her prayers to 
Heaven will be impious.” By such men was 
Washington surrounded while, from his own Vir- 
ginia, came the voice of Patrick Henry, amid 
confessions that he was a master of sli ives, cry: 
ing, “I will not, I cannot, justify it. However 
culpable my conduct, I will so far pay my devoir 
to virtue as to own the excellence and rectitude 


| of her precepts, and lament my want of conform- 
| ity to them.” 


The earliest Congress under the Constitution 


| adopted the ordinance of Freedom for the North- 


western Territory, and thus ratified the prohibi- 
tion of Slavery in all the existing Territories ot 
the Union. 

At this time there was strictly no dividing-line 
in the country Between Anti-Slavery and Pro- 
Slavery. The Anti-Slavery interest was  tho- 
roughly national, pervading alike all parts of the 
Union, and having its source in the common set- 
timent of the entire people. The Pro-Slavery i0- 
terest was strictly personal and pecuniary, a0¢ 
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had its source simply in the individual relations 
of slaveholders. It contemplated slavery only 
as a domestic institution, not as a political ele- 
ment; and merely stipulated for its security 
where it actually existed within the States. 

The original policy of the country is clear and 
unmistakeable. Compendiously expressed, it was 
non-intervention by Congress with Slavery in the 
States, and its prohibition in all the national do- 
main. In this way the discordant feelings on 
this subject were reconciled. Slavemasters were 
left at home, in their respective States, to hug 


slavery under the protection of local laws, without | 


any interference from Congress, while those op- 
posed to it were exempted from any responsibility 
for it in the national domain. 
mon ground on which our national fabrie was 


reared ; and I do not hesitate to say that it is the | 


only ground on which it can stand in permanent 
peace. 
It is beyond question that our Constitution was 


framed by the lovers of human rights; that the | 


institution of slavery was regarded by them with 


° 7 
aversion, 80 that, though covertly alluded to, it | 


was not named in the instrument; that, accord- 
ing to the debates in the Convention, they re- 
fused to givé it any “sanction,” and looked for- 


ward to the certain day when this evil and shame | 
But the | 


would be obliterated from the land. 
original policy of the Government did not long 
prevail. The generous sentiments which filled 
the early patriots, giving to them historic gran- 
deur, gradually lost their power. The blessings 
of freedom being already secured to themselves, 
the freemen of the land grew indifferent to the 
freedom of others. 
slaves. The slave masters availed themselves of 
this indifferenve, and, though few in numbers 
compared with the non-slaveholders, even in the 
slave States, they have, under the influence of an 
imagined self-interest, by the skilful tactics of 
party, and especially by an unhesitating, perse- 
vering union among themselves, succeeded, 
through a long succession of years, in obtaining 
tht control of the Federal Government, bending 
it to their purposes, compelling it to do their 
will, and imposing upon it a policy friendly to 
Slavery, offensive to Freedom only, and directly 
opposed to the sentiments of its founders. Our 
Republic has grown in population and power; 
but it has fallen from its early moral greatness. 
It is not now what it was in the beginning, a 
Republic merely permitting while it regretted 
slavery; tolerating it only where it could not be 
removed ; and interdicting it where it did not 
exist, but a mighty propagandist, openly favor- 
ing and vindicating it; visiting, also, with dis- 
pleasure, all who oppose it. 

In 1787, all the existing public domain was 
promptly and unanimously dedicated to Freedom, 
Without opposition or criticism. The interdict 
of slavery then covered every inch of soil belong- 
ing to the National Government. Louisiana, an 


This is the com- | 


They ceased to think of the | 
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| immense region beyond the bounds of the origi- 
| nal States, was afterward acquired, and in 1820, 
after a vehement struggle which shook the 
_ whole land, discomfitted Freedom was compelled, 
by a dividing line, to a partition with Slavery. 
This arrangement, which in its very terms, was 
exclusively applicable to a particular territory ac- 
quired from France, has been accepted as final 
down to the present session of Congress, but 
now, here in 1854, Freedom is suddenly sum- 
moned to surrender even her hard-won moiety 
of this territory. Here are three stages; at the 
first, all is consecrated to Freedom; at the se- 
cond, only half; while at the third, all is to be 
| opened to Slavery. Thus is the original policy 
of the Government absolutely reversed. Slavery, 
which at the beginning, was a sectional institu- 
tion, with no foothold anywhere on the national 
| territory, is now exalted as a national institution, 
| and all our broad domain is threatened by its 

blighting shadow. 

But the prohibition of Slavery in the Terri- 
tories is assailed as unconstitutional, and on this 
account, the Missouri Compromise is pronounced 
void and of no effect. Now, without considering 


minutely the sources from which the power of 
Congress over the national domain is derived, it 
seems to me impossible to deny its existence, 
without invalidating a large portion of the legis- 
lation of the country, from the adoption of the 
Constitution down to the present day. 


This 
power was asserted before the Constitution. It 
was not denied or prohibited by the Constitution 
itself. It has been exercised from the first ex- 
istence of the Government—the Executive, the 
Legislative, and the Judicial. Precedents of 
every kind are thick in its support. Indeed the 
very bill now before us, assumes a control of the 
territory clearly inconsistent with those prin- 
ciples of sovereignty, which are said to be vio- 
lated by a Congressional prohibition of Slavery. 

Here are provisions determining the main fea- 
tures in the Government—the distribution of 
powers in the Executive, the Legislative, and the 





Judicial departments; and the manner in which 
they shall be respectively constituted—securing 
to the President, with the consent of the Senate, 
the appointment of Governor, the Secretary, and 
the Judges, and to the people the election of the 
Legislature—ordaining the qualifications of voters, 
the salaries of the public officers, and the daily 
compensation of the members of the Legislature. 
Surely, if Congress may establish these provi- 
sions, without any interference with the rights 
of territorial sovereignty, it may also prohibit 
Slavery. 

But there is in every bill an express prohibi- 
tion on the territory, borrowed from the Ordi- 
nance of 1787, and repeated in every act organ- 
izing a territory, or even a new State, down to 
the present time, wherein it is expressly declar- 
ed ‘“ No tax should be imposed upon the pro- 
perty of the United States.” Now here isa clear 
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and unquestionsble restraint upon the sovereign- 
ty of Territories and States. Now I call upon the 
Senate to remark, that the right of taxation, said 
to be essential to the very existence of govern- 
ment, is abridged’ in the bill now before us. 

For myself I do not doubt the power of Con- 
gress to fasten this restriction upon the Territory 
and afterward upon the State, as has been always 
done ; but I am at a loss to see on what grounds 
this can be placed, which will not also support 
the prohibition of Slavery. The former is an un- 
questionable infringement of sovereignty as de- 
clared by our Supreme Court, far more than can 
be asserted of the latter. 

I am unwilling to admit, that the prohibition 
of Slavery in the Territories is in any just sense 
an infringement of the local sovereignty. Slavery 
is an infraction of the immutable law of Nature, 
and, as such, cannot be considered a natural in- 
cident to any sovereignty, especially in a country 
which has solemnly declared in its Declaration 
of Independence, the inalienable right of all men 
to life, /iberty, and the pursuit of happiness. In 
an age of civilization and ina land of rights, 
Slavery may still be tolerated in fact; but its 
prohibition, within a municipal jurisdiction, by 
the Government thereof, as by one of the States 
of the Union, cannot be considered an infraction 
of natural right; nor can its prohibition by Con- 
gress in the Territories be regarded as an in- 
fringement of the local sovereignty. The asserted 


right to make a slave is against natural right, 
and can be no just element of sovereignty. 


C. nclusion next week. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 22, 1854. 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 
This body convened as usual, 
, the 17th inst. 


on Second day, 
was stormy and un- 
pleasant on that day, as it had been on the pre- 
ceding. From this cause, no doubt, the number 
in attendance appeared rather smaller than we 
commonly see on similar occasions. 


The weather w 


Only two 
ministers, members of another Yearly Meeting, 
(Ohio), with certificates, were present. 

The morning session was chiefly occupied with 
the customary preliminary business, and the read- 
ing of the epistles, eight in number, viz., the gen- 
eral and particular epistles from London, one 
from Ireland, and one from each of the Yearly 
Meetings of Friends on this continent, New Eng- 
land excepted, from which none was offered this 
year. A committee was separated to essay re- 
plies to these communications. 

In the afternoon session, after the reappoint- 
ment of the clerk and assistant, (William Evans 
and Samuel Hilles,) three appellants from the 
judgment of a Monthly Meeting, confirmed by 
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the Quarterly Meeting, were introduced, and their 
case attended to. This proceeding, together with 
two cases which required but little time, occupied 
the session. Reading the minutes of the Meeting 
for Sufferings, which is generally attended to on 
Second day afternoon, was postponed to a future 
sitting. The business of this meeting had pr- 
ceeded no further, when this article was prepared 
for the press. 


In several places, in the present and preceding 
volumes of the Review, allusion has been made 
to an address, adopted by our brethren of Europe 
at their Yearly Meeting, held in London in the 
year 1849, on the subject of slavery and th 
slave trade, which, in the 
succeeding years, was presented by deputations 
appointed on behalf of that meeting, 
the sovereigns of Europe, and also to the Empe- 
ror of Brazil ; by all of whom this address ap. 
pears to have been respectfully received. 

The last Yearly Meeting of London, appre- 
hending it a religious duty to circulate this ad- 
dress on this continent, four Friends, viz., Josiah 
Forster, William John Candler, and 
William Holmes, were separated for the service, 
and arrived in the United States in the autumn 
of last year. They proceeded to Washington, 
and presented a copy of their address to the Pre- 
sident ; and subsequently visited nearly all the 
Midland and Southern States, and were readily 
afforded an opportunity to present and read this 
address to the Governors of these States. 
after their interview with the Governor of Ten 
nessee, our beloved and honored friend William 
Forster was removed by death, as already stated 
in this periodical. The three surviving Friends 
afterwards visited most of the Northern and 
Eastern States, and readily obtained interviews 
with the Governors of those States. 

These devoted advocates of universal righteous- 
ness, having completed the service assigned, et- 
barked at New York, in the steamer Atlantic, 00 
the 15th inst.; and, it may be hoped, that by the 
time this notice reaches our distant subscribers, 
or not long afterwards, they’ may be permitted to 
land in safety on their native shore, carrying 
their sheaves with them. 

Our readers will find, in the present number, 
a copy of this excellent Christian address. It is 
with peculiar satisfaction that the editor gives to 
this remarkable document such publicity and 
circulation as his pages can furnish. 
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Our readers will please to correct the 2st ine, 


page 48%, by substituting the word serves in soon! 
of seems. , 
Marriep,—At Friends’ meeting, in New York 
city, on Fourth day, 12th inst., 
Ferris, of Coldenham, Orange county, New York, 
to Mary Murray, daughter of Robert I. Murray. 
Diep,—Of a protracted disease, on the Ist inst., 
at his residence in Union county, Indiana, in the 
69th year of his age, WittiaM Ta.Berrt, 


Monthly Meeting. A few hours before his de- 
parture he admonished such of his family as 
could be collected about his bed, to live 
mony and peace; 


Lord Jesus Christ. 


—— In this city, on Fourth day morning, the 
22d instant, in the 82d year of her age, ELizaBetu 
HaLLowe.1, widow of the late William Hallowell, 
a member of the Northern District Monthly Meet- 
ing. 


In this city, on the 10th inst., in the 77th 
year of her age, PHese Jackson, 
Northern District Monthly Meeting. 


[INDIAN CIVILIZATION. 

A Friend and his wife are wanted to reside at 
Tunessassah, to be engaged in managing the 
Farm belonging to the Committee of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, and the domestic concerns ot the 
family. 

Also, a well qualified Friend to teach the School. 
Application may be made to 

JoserH B.LKINTON, 377 South 2d St., 
Tuomas Evans, 180 Arch St. 
Philada. 2d mo. llth, 1854. 


NEW LITHOGRAPHIC DRAWINGS OF WEST 
TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

Copies may be obtained at the Book Store of 
Peter Thompson, N. W. corner of Sixth and Arch 
streets. Price 25 cents. 

4th mo. 15.—2t 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


Tue Summer Term will commence on Fourth 
day the 10thof Fifth month next. Applications 
for admission may be addressed to Jonathan Rich- 
ards, Superintendent, at the School, orto 

CHARLES YARNALL, 
Secretary of the Board of Managers, 
3d mo. 25-tf. 39 Market. St. Philadelphia 


WANTED. 

The committee having charge of Friends’ Es- 
tablishment among the Shawnee Indians, are de- 
sirous of employing two young mento labor on 
the farm, (practical farmers are desirable. )—- 
They also want to engage a teacher in the School, 
and a female to assist in the family; a middle 
aged man and his wife for teacher and assistant 
in the family would be preferable. Application 
to be made to Simon Had! »y, or John Hadley, Jr., 
Sligo, Clinton County, Ohio, who will give any in- 
formation nec essary. Friends of good character, 
and of religious experience are desirable. 


LinvoLtey Murray | 


a valu- | 
able and esteemed Member and Elder of Salem | 





in har- | 
and testified that his hope of | 
salvation rested on the mercy of God, through our | 


a member of the | 





REVIEW. 
| To the Aitesintion of Friends for the Free In- 
struction of Adult Colored persons. 


The Managers report: That both schools were 
duly opened on the evening of the 8d of 10th 
month, last, at the usual place on Raspberry 
street, under the charge of the same Friends 
who acted as principals last season, with the usual 
number of assistants. 

On the evening the schools were opened 32 
men and 73 women were enrolled as scholars. 
The female department rapidly filled up; that 
for men more gradually but steadily. 

The schools were kept open five evenings in 
each week, until the 28th of 2d month, when 
they were closed for the season. 

The whole number of men entered as scholars 
was 131, and of women 248 ; the average atten- 
dance of the former for the season was 424, and 
of the latter nearly 58. 

The order in both schools was satisfactory, and 





| the industry of the teachers gave strong evidence 
| of their interest in the work before them. A 
| lively interest also appears to be felt by most of 


the pupils in their studies, and in some instances 
a marked degree of progress was made. 

The Moral Almanac and a selection of Friends’ 
Tracts were distributed among the scholars, and 
a few copies of the New Testament were procured 
and sold to them at a reduced price. 

At the close, numerous observations made by 
the scholars evinced their sense of the usefulness 
of the schools, and it is to be hoped that the 
benefits resulting from them may increase. 

In conclusion we would express our belief that 
if Friends would manifest their interest by more 
frequent visits, the stimulus of such encourage- 
ment would prove decidedly advantageous to the 
schools. 

Officers of the Association. 

Secretary—Chas. J. Allen. 

Treasurer—J ohn C. Allen. 

Managers—Nath. H. Brown, Wm. L. Ed- 
wards, Francis Bacon, Wm. H. Burr, Anthony 
M. Kimber, Edward Sharpless, Samuel Allen, 
Samuel Woolman, William L. Bailey. 


For Friends’ Review. 


ASTEROIDS. 


Another Planet Discovered.—‘*The London Times 
announces the almost simultaneous discovery of another 
planet, between Mars and Jupiter, by astronomers at 
Bishop’s and Radcliffe observatories. This is, we 
believe, the twenty-eighth planet now known to exist 
between Mars and Jupiter, eight (or nine?) of which 
were discovered by Mr. Hind, Mr. Bishop’s principal 
astronomer, and now another by an assistant there.” — 
Boston Traveller. 


The names of the asteroids, revolving between 
Mars and Jupiter, with the times of their dis- 
covery, and the astronomers by whom they were 
first seen, as far as known to the editor, have 
been given in previous numbers of the Review. 

As these notices are scattered through seve- 
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ral parts, their exhibition, in a connected form, 
will probably be acceptable to some of our 
readers. 
Name. 
Ceres 
Pallas 
Juno 
Vesta 
Astrea 
5 Hebe 
Iris 
Flora 


At 
Palermo. 
Bremen. 
Lilienthal. 
Bremen. 
Driesson. 
Driesson. 
London, 
London. 
Markree. 
Naples. 
Naples. 
London. 
Naples. 
London. 
Naples. 
Naples. 

3ilk.Germ. 
London. 
London. 


Discovered. By 
180i 1lmo. 1 Piazzi 
1802 3 mo. 28 Olbers 
1801 mo. Harding 
1807 mo. Olbers 
1815 mo. Hencke 
1817 mo. Hencke 
1847 5 Hind 
1847 8 Hind 
Metis 1848 Graham 
Hygeia 1849 Gasparis 
Parthenope1850 Gasparis 
Victoria 1850 Hind 
Egiria 1850 Gasparis 
Irene 1851 Hind 
Eunomia 1851 Gasparis 
Psyche 1852 Gasparis 
Thetis 1852 Luther 
Melpomene1852 Hind 
Fortuna 1852 2 Hind 
Massilla 1852 Charconnai Marseilles. 
1852 Hind London. 
1852 25 Goldschmidt London. 
1852 15 Hind London. 


If the asteroid announced at the head of this 
article is actually the twenty-cighth known to 
revolve between Mars and Jupiter, the editor 
would feel obliged if any of his correspondents 
would point out the source from which authentic 
information respecting the other four may be ob- 
tained. 

Herschel, at page 606 of his Outlines of As- 
tronomy, gives the elements of the orbits of the 
nine asteroids which were known when that was 


written. bh. L. 


10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 


23 
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il 
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- 16 
Lu‘itia 
Thalia 


AMERICAN FREEDOM AND CONSISTENCY. 
The following incident is related by Charles 


Loring Brace, a young American traveller, in his 
The efforts of 
the Hungarians to shake off the Austrian yoke 
had become the subject of discussion ; on which 
occasion our American observes : 


notice of his visit to Germany. 


‘‘T spoke now in words which my opponent 
could not help attending to, of the wrongs of 
that unhappy land, of its noble and rational 
struggles for freedom, of the crushing attacks of 
Russia, and of the Austrian tyranny, of whose 
abuses we heard each day in the papers. 

“‘T could not avoid, as I was upon it, and as 
I knew my audience well, speaking sadly also of 
the oppression over the dear old German Father- 
land. I alluded to their strict police laws, to the 
open acts of injustice from the authorities every- 
where, and mentioned that well-known measure 
of injustice by which, lately, liberal editors had 
been imprisoned and banished. I said that the 
times seemed dark in the Old World—and that 
we in the New looked with pity over allthis, and 
longed to right it again. I had spoken with 
very considerable feeling, and the company had 
listened intently ; but here I was interrupted by 
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,;@ gentleman whom I knew to be somewhat more 
| acquainted with America than the others. The 
words I can only imperfectly give, but the re- 
buke will never leave me. 

“<Sir,’ said he, very earnestly, ‘we admit 
that the times look dark here in Europe, and 
that there is much wrong here, but we do not 
admit the right of your country to rebuke it. 
There is a system now with you, worse than any- 
thing which we know of Tyranny—your Slavery. 
It is a disgrace and a blot on your free govern- 
ment, and on a Christian State. We have no- 
thing in Russia or Hungary which is so de- 
grading, and we have nothing which so crushes 
the mind. And more than this, we hear now of 
a law, just passed by your National Assembly, 
which would disgrace the cruel code of the 
Czar. We hear of free men and women hunted 
by dogs over your mountains, and sent back, 
without trial, to a bondage worse than our serfs 
have ever known. We here in Europe have 
many excuses in ancient evils and deep-laid pre- 
judices ; but you, the young, free people of this 
age, to be passing again, afresh, such measures 
of unmitigated wrong and oppression! We 
have not been able to understand it.’ 

“T must say that the blood tingled to my 
cheeks as he spoke.””"—London Friend. 





PROHIBITORY LAW IN MICHIGAN SUSTAINED. 

A recent decision of the Supreme Court of 
Michigan, fully sustains the Prohibitory Liquor 
Law of that State. The last Detroit Free Demo- 
crat has the following in reference to it : 

“ The vote of June last, gave us a prohibitory 
law. It was a glorious day when the people de- 
cided in favor of prohibition. It was a fitting 
subject for rejoicing, and the moral and temper- 
ate men of the State did rejoice. 

“ But this happiness was soon clouded over 
by a serious doubt of the constitutionality of the 
law. ‘This was not removed by the indecision of 
the Supreme Court, as exhibited in the action of 
the Court of a month since. But to-day a full 
and final decision has been made by the Court, 
declaring that 

“<« The act entitled An act prohibiting the ma- 
nufacturing of Intoxicating Beverages and the 
traffic therein,’ ISCONSTITUTIONAL. 

“This restores the victory won last summer, 
and so nearly lost in the Courts. The city is full 
of rejoicing! The people are in extacies! 
The rumsellers are overwhelmed with confu- 
sion ! 

“The moment the result was known, vigorous 
| measures were begun to enforce the law. Efforts 
j}have been made within the last hour or two all 
| over the city, to find a place where intoxicating 
| liquors are sold, but in vain! To-day, Detroit is 
\@ Temperance city. As on the second and a 
| few succeeding days of December, all the dealers 
‘in the poison are scared. 
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“ Now is the time for vigorous action. Thou- 
sands of dollars have been poured into the Tem- 
srance Treasury, by the ‘ dime fund’ collections, 
and the tide is swelling. And the utmost efforts 
will be made to compel obedience to the law. | 
The law will be enforced in Detroit! 
“The following is the order of the Court : 
IN SUPREME COURT. 
THE PeoPLE OF THE STATE OF MICHIGAN, } 
v8. > } 
RicHarp HAWLEY. \ 


This cause, and the questions reserved thereon 
by the Cireuit Court for the county of Wayne, | 
for the opinion of this court, having been sub- 
mitted to this court and fully examined and con- | 
sidered ; It is ordered, That it be certified to the | 
said Cireuit Court, as the opinion of this court, | 
that the defendant is not exempt from the penal- 
ties of the act entitled “An act prohibiting the | 
manufacture of intoxicating beverages and the 
traffic therein,” because he manufactures and | 
sells strong beer, for which the State has made | 
no provision to pay him; nor is he exempt from | 
its prohibition because of his contracts ; and that | 
the act entitled “ An act prohibiting the manu- 
facture of intoxicating beverages and the traffic 
therein,” is constitutional. 


RE-OPENING THE SLAVE TRADE. 

The Washington correspondent of the New| 
York Tribune, writes under date of March 14: 

“There is a good deal of speculation in pri- 
vate circles on the subject of re-opening the | 
African Slave Trade. The Southern men cannot | 
consistently oppose it on any other ground than | 
that it would interfere with the present mono- | 
poly of negro-breeding enjoyed by Virginia, ! 
Maryland, &c. There are men from the Gulf} 
States who openly advocate itas a measure of un- | 
questionable humanity, as well as a measure af- 
fording them great advantages. They assert'| 
that there is no reason they should pay the Vir- | 
ginians $1,200 or $1,500 a head for their mixed ! 
blood, when they can get first-rate field hands | 
from Guinea for $150 a piece.” 


| and elects its officers. 


|a partner to their transactions. 
| the object being changed, the association is dis- 
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ment are to be related to each other and to the 
people, is of far less consequence than the prin- 
ciple by which all their action is to be directed. 
An insurance company is formed to protect build- 
ings from loss by fire. It establishes its laws 
But if its object be re- 
versed, and it devotes itself to setting buildings 
on fire, it were vain to tell me that they elected 
their president in the same manner, or that the 





| clerks and the President were not permitted to 


interfere with the duties of each other. Nor, 
were I an original member of such a company, 
could I, by any ery of union, be persuaded to be 
I should say, 


solved, and I will be a partaker in none of your 
villainy. Now, I cannot but consider this measure 
as if precisely this character. We united to form 
a Government on the principle of the Declaration 


| of Independence and the preamble of the Consti- 


tution—namely to establish justice and secure 
the blessings of liberty ; to illustrate to the world 


ithe truth that all men are endowed by their 
| Creator with an inalienable right to life, liberty 


and the pursuit of happiness. This bill reverses 
this principle, and makes this Government de- 
clare that men are not endowed with these rights, 
and that our object is not to establish justice or 
secure the blessings of liberty, but to extend 
Slavery over our whole domain, and transmit it 
to our children as their heritage for ever. The 
force of such a revolution is to dissolve the Go- 
vernment itself; for when the essential element 
of a compact is reversed, every contracting party 
is released from his obligations in respect to It. 
I therefore protest against this bill as revolution- 


ary, and giving just cause fora dissolution of the 
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Union.” —N. 


WHY EPIDEMICS RAGE AT NIGHT. 


It was in one night that four thousand persons 
perished in the plague of London 1665. It was 
by night that the army of Sennacherib was des- 
troyed. Both in England and on the continent 
a large proportion of cholera cases in its several 


We may well expect this to be the next de-| forms have been observed to have oceurred be- 
%~ 2 y ° ° | ’ » > } . , eo > 
mand ; and if the Nebraska bill passes, this mea- | tween one and two o’clock in the morning ; the 


sure will pass if proposed.—IJnd. F. Dem. 


Extract from Dr. Wayland’s speech on the 
Nebraska bill :-—~ 

“ Now I affirm that this proposed measure is in 
the gravest sense revolutionary—far more so than 
if it enacted that the office of President should 


be abolished, and its place supplied by an here- | 
This latter might be done, and | 


ditary monarch. 
yet the great object for which the Government 
was established be maintained; but here the 
great object for which the Government was 
formed is not changed, but reversed. ‘The par- 
ticular manner in which the agents of a Govern- 


danger of exposure to night air has been a theme 
of physicians from time immemorial ; but it is 
remarkable that they have never yet called in the 
aid of chemistry to accouvt for the fact. 

It is at night that the stratum of air nearest the 
ground must always be the most charged with 
the particles of animalized matter given out from 
the skin, and deleterious gases, such as carbonic 
acid gas, the product of respiration, and sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, the product of the sewers. 
In the day, gases and various substances of all 
kinds rise in the air by the rarefaction of the heat; 
at night, when this rarefaction leaves them, they 
fall by an increase of gravity if imperfectly mixed 
with the atmosphere, while the gases evolved 
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during the night, instead of ascending, remain 
at nearly the same level. It is known that car- 
bonic acid gas, at a low temperature, partakes so 
nearly of the nature of a fluid, that it may be 
poured out of one vessel into another ; it rises 
at the temperature at which it is exhaled from 
the lungs, but its tendency is toward the floor, 
or the bed of the sleeper, in cold and unventilated 
rooms. 

At Hamburg the alarm of cholera at night in 
some parts of the city was so great, that on some 
occasions many refused to go to bed lest they 
should be attacked unawares in their sleep. 
Sitting up, they probably kept their stoves or 
open fires burning for the sake of warmth, and 
that warmth giving the expansion to any dele- 
terious gases present, which would best promote 
their escape, and promote their dilution in the 
atmosphere, the means of safety were thus un- 
consciously assured. At Sierra Leone, the na- 
tives have a practice in the sickly season of keep- 
ing fires constantly burning in their huts at night, 
assigning that the fires keep away the evil spirits, 
to which in their ignorance they attribute fever 
and ague. Latterly Europeans have begun to 
adopt the same practice, and those who have tried | 
it assert that they have now entire immunity 
from the tropical fevers to which they were for- 
merly subject. 

In the epidemics of the middle ages, fires used 
to be lighted in the streets for the purification of 
the air; and in the plague of London, of 1665, 
fires in the streets were at one time kept burning 
incessantly, till extinguished by a violent storm | 
of rain. Latterly, trains of gunpowder have been | 
fired, and cannon discharged for the same object ; 
but it is obvious that these measures, although 
sound in principle, must necessarily, out of doors, 
be on too small a scale, as measured against an | 
ocean of atmospheric air, to produce any sensible 
effect. Within doors, however, the case is differ- 
ent. 
ficiently to produce a rarefaction and consequent 
dilution of any malignant gases it may contain, 
and it is of course the air of the room, and that 
alone, at night, which comes into immediate con- 


It is quite possible to heat a room suf. | 





tact with the lungs of a person sleeping. — West- 
minster Review. 


HOW WE MAKE CRIMINALS. 


It is a fact conceded, that notwithstanding the 


vast material progress we are making; notwith- 
standing our free institutions; notwithstanding 
our common schools ; notwithstanding our news- 
papers, crime, instead of diminishing, grows 
more formidable continually. Why is this? We 
will endeavor to explain the apparent paradox. 
The solution is at once a warning and a rebuke. 

The great highway to crime is acknowledged 
to be intemperance. On this point, men of all 
parties, all sects, and all localities are agreed. 
Our lawyers concede it, our judges proclaim it, 


our jailors attest it. Those who urge a prohibi- 
tory law, and those who regard it as unconstitu- 
tional, have no difference of opinion as to this 
fact. Directly or indirectly, intemperance is 
chargeable with three-fourths of all the crimes 
committed. Where it does not lead immediate- 
ly to violations of the law, it does remotely, by 
superinducing poverty, or by brutalizing its vic- 
tims. If it fails to make the drunkard himself 
an outlaw, it takes its revenge by educating his 
children for the jail or the gallows. 

But others, beside the inebriate, share the 
guilt of intemperance. The grand jury has de- 
clared that there are five thousand grogshops in 
Philadelphia, or an average of one to every 
hundred men, women and children in this great 
metropolis. This legion of taverns, beer shops 
and hotels, acts as a direct bounty on drunken- 
ness. With the extension of these resorts, as 
might have been expected, the number of com- 
mitments has advanced proportionally. A few 
years ago there was less than half the quantity 
of drinking saloons that there are now: and there 
are, at present, twice as many crimes as there 
were then. Yet these places exist either by 
direct sanction of the law, or in consequence of a 
neglect to administer the law. In either case 
society is primarily to blame. We are,all alike 
guilty in this matter. Every man who has a 
vote, every citizen who has influence, should ex- 
ert it to reduce the number of these nuisances, if 
not entirely to extirpate them. While they con- 
tinue to lie in wait at every corner, intemperance 
will increase, poverty gain new victims, and the 
jail and gallows fatten on their hecatombs of hu- 
man sacrifice. 

That there should be a wide difference of opi- 
nion as to the best method of eradicating in- 
temperance it is natural to expect. While we 
ourselves hold that there can be no permanent 
reform which does not begin with the individual, 
and that laws to be lasting must be founded on 
the fixed convictions of the great body of the 
community, we are not prepared to condemn 
those, who, in view of this tremendous evil, be- 
lieve that penal statutes, in this one instance, 
may safely lead the public opinion. There may 
be some social sores of such magnitude that 
nothing but the cautery or the knife will effect 
acure. Medicines for the blood may answer in less 
severe diseases or may preserve the health of the 
patient after the excision ; but intemperance may 
be so cancerous in its nature, that, unless it is 
first utterly extirpated, there is no hope. One 
thing is certain, palliatives have not sufficed 
hitherto, but have only seemed to aggravate the 
crime. With all our enlightement we are, to 
speak plainly, a very drunken people. Free trade 
in taverns has crowded our alms houses, filled our 
prisons, and found constant victims for the gal- 
lows. Go around the question as we will, it comes 
back to what it was. Any legislation which will 
stay or cure the evil, will be hailed by the pub- 





lic as a wise enactment. If the prohibitory law 
will do it, let us have the prohibitory law, and 
without any proviso requiring the vote of the 
people. If the experiment, after fair trial, does 
not succeed, we can try something else.—Led- 


ger. 


TEMPERANCE. 
The following is cut from the New York Anti- 
Slavery Standard: 


We have never heard an argument against the 
legal prohibition of the traffic in imtoxicating 
drinks that was not equally good against laws 
prohibiting any other crime. Indeed we do not see 
how it is possible to set aside the arguments in 
favor of such prohibition, except upon the ground 
of Christian non-resistance, viz.: the denial that 
it is right to put down any iniquitous practice by 
force. If the advocates and apologists of dram- 
selling would propose to abolish the whole penal 
code and trust to moral power alone for the pre- 
vention of crime, we should have some respect 
for them ; but while they strenuously insist upon 
punishing murder, stealing, arson, &c., by the 
strong arm, and clamor for impunity only to a 
trafic which is the prolific source of all these 
crimes, they will continue to excite in us disgust 
rather than sympathy. Independently of the 
question whether governments of violence are 
right or wrong, we confess that we watch with no 
little interest the efforts now being made to put 
the ban of legal prohibition upon the liquor traf- 
fic, regarding them as an important step in the 
progressive department of the human race. If, 
as we, individually, believe, the element of vio- 
lence is not, in the long run, adapted to the end 
for which it is employed by governments, nothing 
could be better calculated to bring that truth 
home to the convictions of the people than an 
experiment which shall test its effects in a case 
wherein their moral feelings are deeply excited. 
Viewing the subject in this light, we have en- 
deavored to keep our readers informed, from time 
to time, of the progress of the Prohibitory move- 
ment; and we now copy the following article 
from the 7'rilune, because it contains, in a brief 
space, the facts which show the present state of 
that movement. 

The Test of Expe rience.—The more popular 
branch of the Massachusetts Legislature, on 
Thursday, refused to take any step toward re- 
pealing, or essentially modifying the Prohibitory 
Liquor Law of that State, by a vote of more than 
two to one—by far the largest majority ever given 
in that House, or by the State in any way, on the 
side of prohibition. The vote was a test one, 
taken on the heel of a long speech from the lead- 
ing advocate of the liquor interest, to which no 
one thought proper to reply otherwise than by 
calling for the yeas and nays. The triumph of 
Temperance in the Legislature of Massachusetts 
has become a fixed fact, and its champions deem 
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it no longer necessary to waste words on the so- 
phistries of their antagonists. They might as 
well indulge in rhetorical displays and flights of 
fancy in behalf of the laws which inhibit steal- 
ing, forgery, or any other crime. They have ar- 
gued their case before the high court of the 
Sovereign People, and there obtained a decision 
in their favor. Henceforth they have but to en- 
force the judgment, and serve the execution. 

It is now nearly three years since the model 
act of Prohibition—the glorious Maine Law— 
was adopted. Since then, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota have each passed acts contemplating 
the same end, while New York has chosen a Le- 
gislature expressly to follow their beneficent ex- 
ample. The act of Minnesota was submitted to 

| the people, by them approved, and for that rea- 
| son pronounced invalid by the Territorial judge 
| sent thither from Washington. In Rhode Island 
| the act, after a years’ trial, was submitted to the 
| people, and by them upheld by a decisive ma- 
| jority; but the same election gave a triumph’ to 
| the party which, by a prior secret understanding 
| with the liquor interest, filled all Executive and 
| Judicial offices with the creatures of that in- 
terest, and thus rendered the enforcement of the 
law temporarily impracticable. This is a game 
| that can be played but once, and the people are 
| how preparing to beat it in their April election. 
| In Vermont a desperate attempt was made last 
| fall to repeal the law, but it was baffled, and only 
succeeded in somewhat impairing the stringency 
of the enactment. But Vermont’s main annoy- 
| ance grows out of the fact, that she has had bad 
| neighbours. New York, Canada, and New Hamp- 
| shire on three sides of her, persist in poisoning 
| her more ignorant and weak-minded inhabitants 
with liquor, and it is very hard to keep it out so 
long as they cherish and legally protect it. We 
trust this will not be much longer. 

New Hampshire and Connecticut have each 
elected a Maine Law House, but with a Governor 
and Senate adverse to any act of Prohibition, 
nothing has yet been accomplished. We trust 
the obstacles thus interposed are on the eve of 
disappearing. Baltimore has likewise chosen a 
full Maine Law ticket, a premonitory, we trust, 
of the triumph of Prohibition in Maryland, 
though to that end another struggle is requisite. 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and New Jersey have made 
some efforts in the right direction, but as yet 
with limited success. The friends of prohibition 
are not discouraged, but will try again and again 
until their efforts shall be crowned with success. 
Indiana and Illinois will be powerfully agitated 
by Maine Law efforts at their next elections. Wis- 
consin having had the question submitted by the 
legislature to the people, emphatically answered, 
Yes; but the Legislature seems surprisingly 
deaf, and talks of passing a prohibitory act and 
submitting that to the people, to make sure that 
they meant what they said last fall. This is a 
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party device to gain time, and it will gain no- 
thing else. Ultimately, the will of the majority 
must prevail. 

The present state of the question, therefore, 
may be ‘summed up thus: 

1. Less than three years have transpired since 
the first act of absolute Prohibition and Contra- 
band Liquor Destruction was passed in any State, 
and within this time five States and one Terri- 
tory have affirmed the principle of prohibition, 
while another State, and the greatest of all, has 
chosen a legislature to do likewise, and a sev nth 
(Wisconsin) has instructed its legislature to fol- 
low in their footsteps. 

2. Not one State that ever adopted a Law of 
Prohibition has repealed it; and in no one in- 
stance have the people, when appealed to, failed 
to sustain the principle of prohibition by a deci- 
sive majority. 

8. The cry for repeal grows everywhere weaker 
with each year’s experience of the workings of 
prohibition. When the act of Maine first took 
effect, the lovers of liquor, or of the profits made 
by selling it, were confident that they should be 
able to repeal it; but now they have no longer a 
hope of this, and their force in the Legislature 
has dwindled to a handful. 

In each state where it has been tried, prohibi- 
tion has steadily gained ground. Boston has 
been the stronghold of opposition in New Eng- 
land, as it is the focus of the rum traffic; yet 
Boston has at length chosen a Maine Law Mayor, 
and commenced the prosecution of law- breakers. 
All through Massachusetts, the law is better en- 
forced at this moment, pam it was at any time 
prior to the present year; and in most localities 
liquor-selling is either extinct, or as stealthy and | 
secret as any other violation of law. It is be- 
coming more and more disveputable to sell, and 
the business falls constantly into lower and 
meaner hands where it is not utterly abandoned. 





ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF TIME. 


[I understand perfectly well that you do not 
ask at my hands any proof that it is incumbent 
upon us to employ all our time to good pur- 
pose; grace has long since convinced you of this. 
It is a pleasant thing to come in contact with 
those who can meet us half way; but, notwith- 
standing this, much remains to be done, and | 
there is a wonderful distance between the con- | 
viction of the intellect, even combined with the | 
good intention of the heart, and a faithful and 
exact obedience. 

Nothing has been more common in ancient, as 
well as in modern times, than to meet souls who | 
were perfect and holy, theoretically. (Matt. vii. 
16,) “ Ye shall know them by their fruits,” says | 
the Saviour. And this is the only rule that 





never deceives, when it is properly understood ; 
it is that by which we must judge ourselves. 
There isa time for everything in our lives ; 
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| to the presence of God. 
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but the maxim that governs every moment, is, 
that there should be none useless; that they 


should all enter into the order and sequence of 


oursalvation ; that they are all accompanied by du- 
ties which God has allotted with his own hand, 
and of which He will demand an account. We 
misemploy our time, not only when wedo wrong 
or do nothing, but also when we do something 
else than what was incumbent on us at the mo- 
ment, even though it may be the means of good. 
We are strange ly i ingenious in perpetually seek- 
ing our own interest; and what the world does 
nakedly and without shame, those who desire to 
be devoted to God do also, but in a refined man- 
ner, under favor of some pretext which serves as 
a veil to hide from them the deformity of their 
conduct. 

The best general means to ensure the profit- 
able employment of our time, is to accustom our- 
selves to living in continual de spendence upon 
the Spirit of God and his law, receiving, every 
instant, whatever He is pleased to bestow; con- 
sulting him in every emergency requiring instant 
action, and having recourse to Him in our weak- 
er moments, when virtue seems to fail ; invoking 
his aid, and raising our hearts to Him whenever 
we are solicited by sensible objects, and find our- 
selves surprised and estranged from God, and far 
from the true road. 

Happy is the soul that commits itself, by a 
sincere self-abandonment, into the hands of its 
Creator, ready to do all his will, and continually 
crying, $s word, what would’ st Thou have me to 
do? Teach me todo thy will, for Thou art my 
God.” (Acts, ix. 6; Psalm exhii. 10.) 

During our necessary occupations, we need 
only pay a simple attention to the leadings of 
Divine Providence. As they are al] prepared for 
us, and prese snted by Him, our only care should 
be to receive them with childlike spirit, and sub- 
mit everything absolutely to Him; our temper, 
our own will, our scruples, our restlessness, our 
self-reflections, our overflowing emotions of hurry, 
vain joy, or other passions which assault us ac- 


| cording as we are pleased or displeased with the 


different events of the day. Let us be careful, 
however, not to suffer ourselves to be overwhelm- 
ed by the multiplicity ofour exterior occupations, 
be they what they may. 

Let us endeavor to commence every enter 
prise with a pure view to the glory of God, con- 
tinue it without distraction, and finish it without 
impatience. 

The intervals of relaxation and amusement are 
the most dangerous seasons for us, and perhaps 
the most useful for others; we must, then, be 
on our guard, that we be as faithful as possible 
We must make use of 
all that Christian vigilance so much recommend- 
ed by our Lord; raise our hearts to God in the 
‘simple view of faith, and dwell in sweet and 
peaceful dependence upon the Spirit of grace, as 
the only means of our safety and strength. This 
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is especially necessary for such as are looked up 
to as in authority, and whose words may be the 
cause of so much good or evil. 

Our leisure hours are ordinarily the sweetest 
and pleasantest for ourselves ; we can never em- 
ploy them better than in refreshing our spiritual 
strength, by a secret and intimate communion 
with God. Prayer is so necessary, and the 
source of so many blessings, that he who has 
discovered the treasure cannot be prevented from 
having recourse to it, whenever he has an op- 

ortunity. 

I could add much more concerning these mat- 
ters, and I may perhaps do so, if my present 
views do not escape me ; but, if they do, it is of 
little consequence. God gives others when He 
pleases ; if He does not, it is a proof that they 
are not necessary; and if so, we should be well 
astisfied with their loss.—Lxtract from Fenelon 
and Guyon. 


PROPHECY. 


The overpowering weight of the evidence of | 
prophecy, and the moral grandeur with which | 
it attests the inspiration of God, and the Messiah- 
ship of Christ, can only be appreciated by a full | 
view of the immense scheme, and the vast ex- 
tent of the prophecies in the Bible. Their re- 
cord occupies a large portion of the Scriptures. 
In the third Chapter of the Bible, it begins; in 
the last it ends. Its spirit arose with the fall of 
man in Eden; its predictions will only end with 
his perfect recovery in Heaven. During the 
progress of more than four thousand years, the 
scheme of prophecy was continually opening ; 
its predictions were continually multiplying ; its | 
grand object and purpose were continually be- | 
coming more distinct and luminous. The spirit | 
of prophecy first uttered its voice, when as yet 
our fallen parents had not been expelled the gar- 
den of innocence. Cain heard in it the warning 
of his punishment. Enoch continued its de- 
clarations. Noah transmitted its strain. Abra- | 
ham’s whole life was guided and encouraged by 
its inspirations. Isaac was the child, as well as 
the instrument of prophetic communication. | 
Jacob with his last breath foretold the future 
history of his twelve sons in their generations, 
and the reign of a law-giver in Judah till Shiloh 
should come. The harp of prophecy remained | 
in silence while the posterity of Jacob remained 
in Egyptian bondage ; but no sooner was Israel 
free, than the spirit again breathed upon its 
strings, and in the hand of Moses it spoke of the 
great Prophet who was to come to the church, 
and sketched the Jewish history with wonderful 
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minuteness, down even to the present, and far | 


future times. 
Between Moses and David, lived Samuel a 


prophet of the Lord. 


|of the captivity of Judah. 


Immediately after him, | 
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the elevated and sublime poetry of David. It 
advanced with the stern ministry of honored 
Elijah. As he went up in the flaming chariot, 
translated to heaven, his mantle descended upon 
the “man of God,” Elisha. Among the minor 
prophets who carried on the spirit of this age of 
seers, were Hosea, Amos, and Micah. Then 
followed Isaiah, as full of the spirit of the Gospel, 
as of the spirit of Prophecy ; and Jeremiah, over- 
flowing as well with tender lamentation for the 
affliction of Israel, as with the sublimest predic- 
tions of the days when the Lord would heal and 
comfort them ; then Ezekiel, with as many 
visions of the future, as the eyes in his mysterious 
wheels, prophesying, “ in the midst of the valley 
which was filled with bones.” Ezekiel connect- 
ed in his person the age of prophecy with that 
Daniel succeeded 
him, and beside the prophetic interpretation of 
the hand-writing on the wall, foretold the succes- 
sion of the four powerful monarchies, and the 
feeble rising and ultimate dominion of the fifth, 
and determined the time when the daily sacrifice 
would cease, and Messiah be cut off—not for him- 
self. Haggai and Zechariah continued the pro- 


| phetic strain, after the return of Judah from eap- 


tivity. Malachi terminated the line of Old Tes- 
tament prophets, and the canon of Old Testament 
scriptures, with the sublime annunciation of one 
who was to come, in the spirit and power of 
Elijah, to prepare the way of the Lord. Again 
the harp of prophecy was silent as during the 
bondage of Egypt, until “‘ that Prophet’’ like 
unto, but infinitely greater than Moses arose. 
Jesus, the great object of prophecy from the be- 
ginning—Himself “ the spirit of Propheey,”— 
foretold, besides his own death and résurrection, 
the calamities that should befall Jerusalem, as 
well as the utter destruction of the Jewish state. 
Paul followed his master’s steps, as well in the 


| walks of prophecy, as of martyrdom, forewarning 


the church of that man of sin, the son of perdi- 
tion, whose coming is after the working of satan, 
with all power, and signs, and lying wonders. 

Thus have we a train of holy men, reaching 
from the earliest ages of mankind, through a 
period of more than four thousand years ;— 
Princes, Patriarchs, Priests, Legislators, Shep- 
herds, Fishermen 

Exceedingly various in natural qualifications ; 
in education, habits, and employments ; they 
wrote in various styles, but each as he was moved 
by the Holy Ghost. 

Cartes P. M’ILvatne. 


In order to the right conduct of our lives, we 
must remember that we are not born to please 
ourselves.— The Adventurer. 


A sensible and feeling mind must view the 
moral defects of his fellow creatures with the 


began what may be styled, with emphatic distine- | same regret that he observes their physical in- 


tion, ‘the aye of prophecy.” 


It opened with 


firmities. ZIMMERMAN. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
Foreicn InteLLicence.—By the arrival of the 


steamship America at Halifax, on the 14th and of 


the Arctic at’ New York, on the 16thinst., Liver- 
pool advices have been received respectively to 
the Ist and 5th inst. The English papers contain 
the formal declaration of war against Russia. 

By the treaty between Turkey, England and 
France, the two latter Powers bind themselves to 
support the former by force of arms until the con- 
clusion of a peace which shall secure the inde- 
pendence and integrity of Turkey, and also, to 
evacuate the Turkish territories at the end of the 
war. Turkey guarantees perfect equality before 
the law, to all her subjects, without distinction of 
creed, and engages not to conclude a peace with- 
out the consent of the allies. The treaty is to re- 
main open for the adhesion of the other European 
Powers. 

The news from the seat of war inform us, that 
on the 25th ult., General Gortschakoff endeavored 
to take possession ofan island in the Danube op- 
posite to Turhekai, and his troops oy occu- 
pied a bridge which they had just built, when the 
tire of the Turks destroyed the bridge, which, with 
all that were upon it, was carried away by the 
current. The loss ofthe Russians is estimated at 
2000 men. The Russians, however, afterwards 
succeeded in effecting the passage of the Danube 
at three different points. Later accounts also an- 
nounce the capture of Hirsova and of the strong 
position of Babadagh by the Russians, who have 
thus rendered themselves masters of the Upper 
Dabruja, the country lying between the Danube 
and the Black Sea. ° 

It is also reported that Isaktchi has been cap- 
tured by the Russians, and that five steamers have 
left Sebastopol, with 4000 troops, to aid Gortscha- 
koff in his operations beyond the Danube. Varna, 
on the Black Sea, would probably be the next 
point attacked. The Turks were throwing rein- 
forcements into that place and the allied fleets 
were cruising off the coast with the view of inter- 
cepting the Russians. 

On the receipt of the intelligence of the passage 
of the Danube by the Russians, Omer Pasha im- 
mediately sent reinforcements to the troops posted 
at Trajan’s Wall, between Chernavuda. and Kos- 
tendje. Mustapha Pasha had retreated upon Mats- 
chin, and afterwards upon Babadagh. Advices 
from Trebizonde report that the Russians were 
concentrating forces at Askalziek, and that oper- 
ations are to be commenced against the Kars. 

Sir Charles Napier, with a fleet of 22 vessels, 
had entered the Baltic and was anchored off Moen 
Island. The Russi@ms, expecting that the Island 
of Oesel will be the first place attacked, have 
placed there a garrison of 30,000 men. A portion 
of the Russian fleet is frozen in at Revel. 

The most energetic preparations for the war 
continue to be made by England and France. 
The latter has already shipped 20,000 men and 
the former 10,000. Fifteen packet ships are fitting 
out at Liverpool for the conveyance of troops. A 
new levy of 80,000 men has been ordered in 
Fra ice. 

It is reported that the war is very unpopular 
among the mercantile classes in Russia. 

EncLianp.—The Queen has announced, that she 
will not, at present, issue letters of marque, and 
that property of belligerents on board neutral ves- 
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sels shall be exempt from seizure except articles 
contraband of war. The bill to double the income 
tax has passed the House of Commons. The 
names of Sir John Franklin and his companions 
have been stricken from the roll of the navy, they 
being now given up for dead. Breadstuffs had 
advanced in price—cotton, remained the same as 
at previous advices. 


France.—lIt is said that the Emperor of France 
has written a letter to the Austrian Emperor re- 
minding him of his promise that he would regard 
the passing of the Dendbe by the Russians as a 
casus belli. 

The subscription to the French loan amounts to 
467,000,000 francs. 

Ten millions have been loaned to Turkey. 


Itaty.—The Duke of Parma has been assassin- 
ated. The Duchess will act as Regent during the 
minority of her son. ° 


Avustria.—A despatch from Vienna has been 
received stating that Austria will shortly issue a 
manifesto declaring her intention to remain neu- 
tral, with the rest of Germany, in the coming con- 
test. 

Spain.—The Spanish Queen has granted an 
amnesty to all the prisoners implicated in the 
Lopez Cuban expedition. 


Inpta AND Cu1na.—The Great Ganges canal, the 
most important work yet executed in India, was 
to be opened on the 10th inst. The aspect of 
affairs in India was unsatisfactory. Districts 
which have heretofore been peaceiul were un- 
quiet. 

Negotiations had been opened for the surrender 
of Shanghai to the Imperialists, but without any 
result. The relative pofitions of the parties was 
unchanged. The Northern army of the insurgents 
was intrenched for the winter near Tientsin. This 
place had not been captured by them, as before 
reported. 


Avustratiu.—The Constitution of New South 
Wales had been read a third time in the Council, 
with some amendments assimilating it more 
closely to that of Great Britain. 


Mexico.—It appears probable that the Acapulco 
rebellion will lead to a general revolution in Mexi- 
co. Emissaries hate sent to the Governors of 
a number of the States, who are said to be ready 
to join the insurgents. 

VENEZUELA.—At the suggestion of President 
Monagas, the Congress of Venezuela has passed a 
bill for the abolition of Slavery in that Republic. 
By this measure, about sixteen thousand slaves are 
emancipated. 

Domestic—Concress.—In the Senate, on the 
Lith inst., a number of petitions were presented 
in favor of securing to Americans abroad the right 
of religious worship. On the 12th, a memorial 
was presented from persons engaged in the im- 
portation of diamonds and other precious stones, 
asking Congress to abolish the duties on these ar- 
ticles to enable the petitioners to compete with 
smugglers. 

PENNSYLVANIA LecisLatureE.—The bill for the 
sale of the main line of the public works after 
several days discussion in the Senate, finally 
passed on the 14th. The minimum price was 
fixed at $10,000,000. The purchasers are author- 
ized to construct a railroad from Columbia to the 
Ohio river. 
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